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SOME FORGOTTEN OPERAS. 


By Proressor E. Prout, Mus.D. 


IlI.—_STEIBELT’S “ROMEO ET 
JULIETTE.” 


I wonDER how many musicians know that Daniel 
Steibelt,—the composer of the once famous “ Storm 
Rondo,’’ and of numerous concertos, sonatas and 
studies for the piano—ever wrote an opera! I 
think I should probably be well within the mark 
if I were to guess that not one in a hundred is 
aware of the fact. As to the music itself, I much 
doubt whether one in a thousand has ever seen a 
note of it. Yet on its production it had an im- 
mense success, and, I am bound to add after a very 
close study of the work, a success that was 
thoroughly deserved. The analysis of the score 
which I shall give wili perhaps help my readers 
to understand, at least to some extent, why it has 
fallen so completely into oblivion. 

My attention was first called to the existence of 
Steibelt’s opera by an article in Berlioz’s “ A 
travers Chants’? on Bellini’s Romeo and Juliet (I 
Capuletti ed i Monteechi), in which he speaks of the 
various settings of the subject as operas. The 
article was written in 1859,—eight years before the 
production of Gounod’s opera on the same subject, 
—and Berlioz says that up to that time there wére 
five operas founded on Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
Clément, in his “Dictionnaire Lyrique,’’ enumerates 
ten; but some of these, being by second-rate 
German composers, were doubtless unknown to 
Berlioz. With regard to Steibelt’s work, he says :— 

“ Of the five operas of which I have spoken, the 
Roméo of Steibelt, performed for the first time at 
the Théatre Feydeau, September 10th, 1793, is 
immensely superior to the others. That is a score ; 
that has an existence; there is style, feeling, in- 
vention, even very remarkable novelties of har- 
mony and instrumentation, which at that epoch 
must have appeared exceedingly daring.” 

He then proceeds to mention some of the most 
important numbers of the score ; but as these will 
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be dealt with in the course of this article I do not 
continue my quotation. But the warm praises 
which Berlioz, a critic not easily satisfied, bestows 
on the work excited my curiosity ; and when, some 
time afterwards, I saw a copy of the score offered 
for sale in a German catalogue of second-hand 
music, I at once wrote and secured it. 

Daniel Steibelt was the son of a pianoforte 
manufacturer at Berlin, where he was born in 1765 ; 
he was therefore nine years younger than Mozart, 
and five older than Beethoven. He studied both 
piano playing and theory with Kirnberger. Of his 
early life little is known; but he arrived in Paris 
in 1790, and at once attracted attention both by 
his playing and his compositions for the piano. 
A music publisher named Royer received him into 
his house and introduced him to several powerful 

atrons. Steibelt, who throughout his life showed 

imself utterly wanting in moral principle, repaid 

his benefactor by selling to him as new composi- 
tions some sonatas which he had already published 
in Germany! It is beside my purpose to write a 
sketch of the composer’s life ; I will only say that 
in a few years’ time he made Paris, to use a com- 
mon phrase, “too hot to hold him,’ and came 
to England, where he seems to have made no very 
long stay. Had he been a man of good character, 
he might have obtained a most brilliant position ; 
as it was, he was a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, and never long retained any post that had 
been given to him. Yet he was a musician of 
splendid abilities, of whom it may be said that, 
in spite of certain shortcomings in his works, he 
had “a spark of the divine fire.’’ 

_ Among Steibelt’s patrons in Paris was a certain 
Vicomte de Ségur, who had written a libretto, 
Roméo et Juliette, and given it to Steibelt to set to 
music; but when offered to the Grand Opera 
(“L’Académie Royale de Musique ’’) in 1792, it 
was declined by the management. Annoyed by 
this refusal, the collaborators suppressed the reci- 
tatives, substituting spoken dialogue, and in this 
new form it was produced at the Théatre Feydeau, 
as mentioned above, on September 10th, 1793. 
The part of Juliette was sung by the celebrated 
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Madame Scio, one of the greatest singers and 
actresses of her day—the original Medea in Cheru- 
bini’s opera of that name. _ Steibelt’s work was 
enthusiastically received; Fétis, in his “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens,”’ speaks of it 

“ one of the finest and most legitimate successes 
that there has been on the French stage.’’ He 
adds that “the score must justly be considered 
as one of the best productions of its period,”’—a 
verdict which I am certainly not prepared to dis- 
pute. An examination of the work will assuredly 
come as a great surprise to those who (as was my 
own case,) know the composer only by -his piano- 
forte music, excellent though the best of that un- 
questionably is. 

The neglect into which the opera has fallen 
is partly to be accounted for by the change in 
public taste during the past century. In this 
respect Steibelt only shares the fate of his con- 
temporaries Méhul, Boieldieu, Cherubini, Spon- 
tini, and others. But an additional cause may 
possibly be found in the utter ineptitude of the 
ibretto. In accordance with the excellent plan 
formerly adopted in the scores of French “ opéra 
comique,”’ but now too seldom to be met with— 
Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord being an excep- 
tion—the whole of the spoken dialogue is printed 
in its proves place, thus enabling a judgment to be 
formed on the work as a whole. Though of course 
founded on Shakespeare’s tragedy, the opera is 
iittle better than a burlesque of it. This will ap- 
pear clearly in the course of my analysis ; at present 
[ will only say that several of Shakespeare’s most 
important characters disappear entirely. There 
is no Mercutio, no Nurse, no Friar Laurence, no 
Count Paris ; furthermore, the opera ends happily ! 
The work, it will be remembered, was produced 
about the time of the Reign of Terror ; and Berlioz 
explains that at that time tragic endings were not 
allowed on the stage ; “the spectacle of death had 
been forbidden, from regard or the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of the public’?! The result is that the 
work of the librettist (I again quote Berlioz,) 
“surpasses all that can be conceived in puerility 
and senselessness.”’ 

Were it not for the numerous exafmples to be 
found of admirable music written to a foolish 
drama,—two of the most conspicuous being 
Weber’s Euryanthe and Schubert’s Rosamunde—it 
would be difficult to understand how Steibelt 
could have been inspired by such a libretto. Yet 
his score is full of beauty, and will bear comparison 
with any contemporary operas, excepting perhaps 
only the best of Mozart’s. Steibelt’s music has a 
distinct style of its own ; I have noticed nothing in 
the work which can be called a reminiscence, 
though traces of the influence of Gluck and Mozart 
are to be seen from time to time. Melody abounds 
throughout, though the voice parts are in some 
places injudiciously written and very trying, owing 
to their high tessitura. In the situations which call 
for pathos or passion these qualities are not want- 
ing, while the accompaniments are full of interest 
—always appropriate, and rich without being over- 
loaded. The instrumentation, considering the 
date of the work, is very remarkable; the score 
contains parts for trombones—instruments seldom 
used in operas of the eighteenth century—which 
are more important than in any contemporary 
work with which I am acquainted, with the single 
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exception of Mozart’s Zauberflite. Some of the 
more salient points of the orchestration will be 
mentioned in the course of my analysis. : 

The overture (in c minor) is a masterpiece which 
I feel no hesitation in pleasing by the side of the 
best overtures of Cherubini. It is scored for a full 
orchestra including trombones, and commences 
with an Adagio maestoso, 19 bars in length, of which 
I give the opening theme :— 
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The continuation offers some charming contrasts 
of colour, the softer wind instruments being very 
happily treated. A half-close, piano, leads to the 
allegro, the first subject of which, beginning with 
strings and bassoons in unison, 


No. 2. 
i Allegro. 
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This is immediately succeeded by an animated 
forte— 


No. 5 








arrests attention at once by its bold character and 
its three-bar rhythm. At the seventh bar the full 
orchestra enters, as shown in the above quotation. 
A vigorous continuation of considerable length, 
ending on the chord of the dominant seventh of 
E flat, introduces the second subject, a pathetic 
melody in the key of £ flat minor. 











No. 3. 
Viol. 1. Con espressione. 
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which twenty-four bars later brings the first part 
——, ae = of the overture to a close. A short middle, or 
development section follows; after which the re- 
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— rt aS first subject being now much abridged, and the 
second subject being now heard in the keys of c 
~ pan oe dee Ree minor and ¢ major. A long coda in the latter key 
—p-»-het_¢§ 11g a, = 2 eis bag of concludes this very fine overture, which is strictly 
Ge Pabsa ls RSS 8s hs ss orm | classical in form and almost symphonic in its pro- 
ee ee r ad portions, occupying 45 pages of the score. I have 
Neate a dwelt upon it at some lenath. as being a remark- 
Clar. col. V. 19. able work for its period ; were the score and orches- 
—_—_-  —_— tral parts available, it would well deserve revival 

Jece je Soa <= by some of our orchestras. = 
= ~'pPieSee =, .5_2 _ _The scene of the first act is Capulet’s garden ; 
i ae it is night. The old gardener Antonio (bass), whose 
ast — ~ wife, as we learn from his first soliloquy, had been 
nee Se ee nm YF ---© Juliet’s nurse, has made an appointment with 
—— ee —_ o_o {omeo’s squire Alberti (tenor) to meet him. When 





| the latter enters Antonio instructs him how to 
bring Romeo by a secret door into the garden to 


ae ee meet his lady love. Their short duet is melodious 
The unexpected modulation into G flat major is of | and pleasing but not specially remarkable. On the 


charming effect. The music then returns to & flat | approach of Juliet Antonio and Alberti retire. The 
minor, and ten bars later a full close in the major | recitative and air sung by the prima donna are of 
leads to a new theme. | great beauty. The accompaniment is for muted 
strings and two flutes only; the first entry of the 
voice is preceded by an orchestral symphony of 
| 26 bars, of which I quote the opening :— 
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} No. 6 
Andante. 
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This graceful theme suitably suggests Juliet’s first 

words— 

“ Du calme de la nuit tout ressent les doux charmes, 
le rossignol lui méme a fait tréve a ses chants.” 


The whole of this recitative is admirably treated, 
the declamation being always true to the spirit of 
the text, while the effect is enhanced by the appro- 
priate, yet never obtrusive, orchestral accompani- 
ment. The recitative ends with a full close in a 
minor, and the air which follows is in B flat. The 
flutes are here silent; the andante is scored for 
muted strings alone, with the addition to the other 

arts of a solo violin. The chief subject of the air 
is the following :— 


No. 7. Andante 
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The words are a weak paraphrase of part of Juliet’s 
soliloquy in Act 3,scene 2,of Shakespeare’s tragedy ; 
the music is not only melodious but full of feeling. 
Toward the end there is a most unexpected and 
effective modulation into p flat; and the close of 
the air is very unconventional. Berlioz, in the 
article from which I have already quoted, says of 
it that Steibelt “has had the incredible audacity 
to finish on the third of the key, without repeating 
over and over again the final cadence, like most 
of his contemporaries.’’ The passage is beautiful 
enough to deserve quotation. 
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Cécile, a friend and confidante of Juliet, enters ; 
not finding her in her own room, she has come to 


look for her in the garden. She asks Juliet what 
brings her there at midnight, and begs her to con- 
fide in her friendship. er air 


“C’est a la tendre confiance 
que l’amitié doit ses douceurs,”’ 


is an effective number, though very trying to the 
ow because of its being written chiefly in the 
higher register of the voice. The instrumentation 
is very rich, the wind instruments (flutes, clarinets, 
bassoons and horns,) being treated in a way that 
recalls the best examples of Mozart. In the con- 
versation that follows this air, Juliet tells Cécile of 
her love for Romeo, that they are already secretly 
married by Cébas, a friend of her father, old Capu- 
let—-who in this opera replaces Shakespeare’s Friar 
Laurence—and that Romeo is sentenced to banish- 
ment for the murder of “ Theobald ”’ (Shakespeare’s 
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“Tybalt ’’). She adds that she is awaiting Romeo 
for a last meeting before he leaves the city; and 
she begs Cécile to act as a sentry during the inter- 
view, and to give warning if any one approaches. 
The dramatic situation here is curiously similar to 
that in the second act of Tristan und Isolde, where 
Brangiane is on the watch during the meeting of 
the lovers. 
(To be continued.) 


ON MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


THE Gloucester Festival, which opens in the first week of 
this month, will begin the season of musical meetings in 
the provinces. Our musical festivals, especially those of 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield, have often astonished 
the foreigner who has pre-conceived opinions on England 
as a musical nation, but, with characteristic belittling of 
everything that is ours, we ourselves are given to carping 
at what have been called musical orgies. That carping, 
it is true, has come from the pens of Londoners, who, for 
the most part, have but a superficial idea of what a musical 
festival means as a factor in local musical development. The 
constant performance of “ Elijah” and “ Messiah,” for 
instance, annoys the London amateur and critic; but to 
many of those who attend these festivals it is one of 
the most attractive features of the week, and the singers 
themselves revel in the “ familiar masterpieces.’’ Complaints 
are often made, too, that the programmes do not contain 
sufficient novelties, either orchestral or choral. That, again, 
is the complaint of a Londoner or an amateur who dwells in 
a city such as Liverpool, Manchester, or Glasgow, where 
there are many opportunities of hearing fine performances 
of orchestral and choral compositions. 

For my part, I should like to see our musical festivals 
become even more local than they are. In the old days, 
when a journey to Liverpool or to the West of Engiand 
was a more arduous undertaking than a trip to India is 
now, the festival was mainly the means of enabling provincial 
folk to become acquainted with fine singers and a large 
orchestra. The festival does not now play the same part in 
musical life, and the larger towns are now visited by all 
the celebrated singers and instrumentalists of the day. The 
festivals of the Three Choirs are an exception in one respect. 
Neither Gloucester, Worcester, nor Hereford has a big modern 
orchestra of its own, and the festival therefore does afford the 
local music-lover a new point of interest. But, in general, the 
facilities for travelling to-day have kept the provincial 
amateur in touch with modern music-making, and several 
of the larger centres have exceilent orchestras of their own. 
It would seem, therefore, that the provincia! festival, in 
order to have a distinctive feature, apart from its social 
aspect, should become more and more a local festival. In 
cities which have a strenuous musical life of their own, 
prominence should be given to local talent of all kinds, 
and especially to local talent for composition. This policy 
might make festivals of less interest to Londoners and 
amateurs ali over the country, but I fancy I am right in stating 
that the attendance of these is mainly limited at present 
to representatives of the Press and those who are in some 
way or other professionally connected with the art. As 
far as the Press is concerned, the local character of a festival 
would hardly militate against the importance of the event 
from the point of view of “copy.” For instance, I should 
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be much more interested in hearing a new symphony or a 
new choral work by a local man quite unknowu to me than 
a composition by one of the few composers patronised by 
festival committees. In this respect the Gloucester Festival 
breaks new ground. The committee has had the courage 
of making its programme as local as possible. Of course, 
it has been attacked on that very ground by those who 
cannot find the perspective of a festival in such a town 
as Gloucester. But, all the same, an example has been 
set which may be well followed. On the other hand, except 
for the engagement of a few singers who were born in York- 
shire, there is nothing local in the programme of the Leeds 
Festival. Only one composer, represented by a new work, 
Dr. Charles Wood, is a Yorkshireman, and to all intents 
and purposes he is a Londoner. Leeds, and Yorkshire generally, 
might just as well have no musical life of their own, except 
as far as the singers are concerned. 

But in putting forward the plea that our musical festivals 
should be more local in character, it must not be forgotten 
that even on their present lines their influence is mainly 
local As far as the audiences go they are very exclusive, 
and the prices charged for seats preclude any participation 
in the festival of those who are not fairly well endowed 
with riches. The musical festivals are only for the aristocrats 
and upper middle classes of the neighbourhood, and there 
are no seats at a comparatively cheap price as in London. 
But in the formation of the choirs the festival strikes roots 
which run through all classes, and the real good of these 
festivals is the incentive to the study of music which they 
afford. A Londoner has but little idea of the keen enthu- 
siasm which a Yorkshire singer brings to his task, nor does 
he know how much hard work is gone through before the 
festival opens. Would the local music-making suffer if 
these festivals were discontinued ? There are some who, 
thoroughly understanding local conditions, aver that the 
preparation for the festivals is a drawback rather than an 
advantage, and that energy is expended on these triennial 
gatherings which might well be diverted into more artistically 

rofitable channels. It may be so, but the outsider can at 
east see that those districts which have a festival are more 
active in musical work than those which have no such in- 
centive. 

The festivals are mainly choral, and this, no doubt, 
seriously handicaps their general artistic import. They are 
a natural outcome of local musical enthusiasm, and in those 
districts which possess the most distinctive vocal talent 
they are of the most artistic importance, for they represent 
the best which can be done in a branch of the art for which 
Engiand has always been famous. But why should there 
not be a general festival, not given ap particularly to choral 
singing ? That would be the festival for Manchester, London, 
and Liverpool. The programmes would contain new works 
by English and foreign composers, and compositions which, 
in existing circumstances, cannot be performed at concerts 
undertaken for commercial profit. There is certainly room 
for a festival of this description, held for purely artistic 
reasons, and not as a method for raising money for charities. 
The London Festivals of Mr. Robert Newman were sneered 
at because they did not give us choral works or any very 
distinctive features in the programmes, but they were of 
value in making us acquainted with several conductors 
of note. Their weakness was, of course, that they were 
organized on a commercial basis, and the programmes had 
to be framed to attract the public. The kind of festival here 
advocated would have a guarantee fund and a subscription 
list. If London, with its Queen’s Hall orchestra and Sym- 
phony orchestra, cannot see its way to the establishment of 
an artistic festival, not of local or even purely national 
interest, perhaps Manchester, with Dr. Richter and his 
Hallé orchestra, will take the matter in hand. Certainly 
there should be such an enterprise, for the choral festivals, 
from their very nature, are of local interest, and the more 
local their character is the more do they justify their exist- 
ence. E. A. BavoHan. 
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OF THE DOMINANT SEVENTH. 


Who is he who dared first to use a dominant seventh, with- 
out preparation? The question seems a simple one in 
musical history, but the answer comes with unexpected 
diversity of opinion. Dr. Burney appears to have been 
puzzled, and gives various unsatisfactory solutions of the 
matter. Thus, in a breezy footnote to page 99, Vol. IIL, 
we read, “Whoever combined the sharp 3rd and 7th to 
the 5th of the key, and inverted this chord into §-4-3 
to the second, 6-5 to the sharp seventh, and 6-4-2 to the 
fourth of a key, conferred as refreshing a benefit on the 
craving lovers of music as Moses on the thirsty Israelites in 
producing water with his wand from the rock on Mount 
Horeb. These combinations, though unknown to old 
masters, are utterly indispensable in the present régle de 
Poctave.”’ Then, at page 29, in the fourth volume, we are 
told that Monteverde “seems the first to have used the 
unprepared seventh in two parts.’’ This time chapter and 
page are quoted, with the example as follows :— 


Monteverde (1568-1643). 








== SS 


~ (Dom. 7th.) _ 


The extract is from the opera “Orfeo,” which was produced 
in 1608. So far the statement has every appearance of pro- 
bability, until we are faced (in the very next sentence) with 
a flat contradiction, which the learned Doctor cannot but 
have perceived when he adds that “ Cavalieri has a similar 
use of the seventh in the first act of ‘L’Anima e Corpo,’” a 
work written fully ten years before ‘‘ Orfeo”.* More incon- 
sistent still is Burney’s footnote in Vol. IIL, 481, re- 
ferring to Purcell’s six-part anthem, “‘O God, Thou hast cast 
us out,” of which it is observed that “the unprepared 
7th in the second and sixth bar was here, I believe, 
happily used for the first time.”” To this may be made the 
obvious objection that Purcell’s all too brief career covered 
the few short years 1658-1695, his birthday falling exactly 
a century after that of Monteverde, whose unprepared seventh 
we quoted from Burney. The subject of our inquiry is 
further obscured by the following statement, made in all 
earnestness, by the late Sir George Macfarren :—t+ 

“Jean Mouton, of Holling in Lorraine (1475-1522), is 
the earliest musician in whose works has been found the 
phenomenal chord of the dominant seventh, approached 
with the full freedom of present-day practice. The dis- 
covery is usually ascribed to Monteverde.” 

Unfortunately, the example upon which this remark is 
based is not vouchsafed us. Two of Mouton’s pieces are 
contained in Burney’s “ History,” and there is an interesting 
motet by the same composer, quoted by Hawkins. None of 
these examples, however, would seem to warrant Macfarren’s 
assertion. Glarean’s “‘ Dodecachordon ” (1547) contains four 
of Mouton’s compositions, and if we are to seek further 
there is a rare printed collection of five masses, dated 1508, 
and there are many MSS. in the British Museum. 

Before Senger on some of the earliest specimens of the 
chord which is said to mark the divergence of the ancient 
and modern schools of harmony, revolutionizing the whole 
tonal system, it will be well to give the famous quotation 
from Monteverde’s ‘“Cruda Amarilli,” taken from the Fifth 
Book of Madrigals (1599), in which appear the unprepared 
dissonances of the seventh and ninth, within the space of 
a‘single bar. 





* Compare p. 20, Vol, IV., of Burney’s “ History.” 
+ See ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica,” Art. “‘ Music.” 



































It was by passages such as the above, and the “ new 
discords in five parts” (quoted by Burney III., 235), that 
Monteverde provoked the most learned musicians of his 
day into what has been as bitter a controversy as any known 
in the annals of music. That it was done with deliberation 
there seems to be no doubt. He defended himself, says 
Burney, “in prefaces and letters prefixed to his works ; 
but his best defence was the revolution he brought about in 
counterpoint, for his licences, pleasing the public ear, were 
soon adopted not only by Dilettante, but professors.” The 
particulars of this controversy, adds Hawkins (Book XIII., 
Chap. CXXIIL.), “ are related by Artusi in the second part 
of his treatise ‘ Delle Imperfettioni della moderna Musica.’ ’ 

Monteverde, having borne the brunt of the battle for 
the systematic use of the dominant seventh unprepared, 
may be left in undisturbed possession of all the credit accruing. 
We shall nevertheless succeed in showing that the chord 
had been used “ with the full freedom of present-day prac- 
tice’ long before the courageous Mantuan had seen the 
light of day. 

Our first specimen is from a fourteenth century MS. 
in the British Museum (Royal MSS. 12, C, VI.), translated 
into modern notation by Burney (‘‘ History,’’ IL, 306). 

No deductions will be drawn from this particular quote- 
tion, because, though Burney begins with a facsimile in two- 
part harmony, it does not extend beyond a few bars. After 
these we are treated to a version in modern notes, and 
Burney states, further on, that “when the MS was unintel- 
ligible and conjecture failed me, I supplied deficiencies by 
modern rules of composition.” So the 7th may be Burney’s. 


14th Century. 





From the next specimen may be seen a not unusua 
way of taking a seventh in two parts, in the fifteenth{cen- 
tury. The absence of a major third cannot prejudice the 
chord, inasmuch as there is no other interval appropriate. 
Our quotation is from the MS. roll in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


“ There is no rose.” 15th Century Carol. 











The collection referred to—‘ Carols of the Fifteenth 
Century ’—supplies another useful instance of the same 
thing, quoted on page 60 of the printed copy. 





+ Now published by the Leadenhall Press. Another of these carols 
(see p. 45, bar 3) gives a surprising example of a dominant seventh in 
three parts. Careful examination, however, will show it to be merely an 
error in the copying. 
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“ Agincourt Song.” Bodleian MS. 

















A few bars of the three-part chorus, which follows, may 
be added. It is to be observed of the three-part specimen 
that Burney, who also quotes it, flattens the third of the 
chord, in Bar 1, but, inconsistently enough, leaves it natural 
at Bar 3.* 


Though not, strictly speaking, a dominant seventh, 
but merely the first inversion, Cornish’s example, copied 
from Hawkins, shows a near approach to “ the full freedom 
of present-day practice” mentioned by Macfarren. It 
may be observed that this inversion was in common use 
before the root-position of the chord, owing to its fancied 
derivation from the Diminished Triad. 


William Cornish (circa 1520). 
Quoted by Hawkins. 


=== 
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Mouton’s example (given in Burney Li., 536) is not more 
bold than many of the old contrapuntal instances of the 
sixteenth century t; the dissonance produced by the bass 
in the first bar is somewhat remarkable, however, even 
for Mouton’s day. 


Jean Mouton (1475-1522). 


i 
_—_— 





Most august is the next specimen oe being by no 


less a person than King Henry VIII. The MS., from which 
I have copied the parts, gives no bar lines, though these 
may easily be conjectured. The melody is in the alto, 
and after the third bar crosses the trebie and remains upper- 
most, as shown. 


From a Manuscript Song of Henry VIII (1491-1547). 




















* “ History,” I1., 386. 


+ It is treated almost as a passing note. 
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Many curious examples are contained in the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, a work that was surely quite abreast of its 
period, and one which, whether beyond the scope of Queen 
Elizabeth’s ¢ technique or not, might usefully be drawn upon 
as an occasional resource in our own day. The last melody 
note of Bar 2 contains the seventh to which attention is 
called. a 


Giles Farnaby (circa 1560). 
(Fitzwilliam Virginal Book.) 
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“ Pawles Wharfe,” 








Briefly to sum up, it has been shown that certainly as 
early as the fifteenth century the dominant seventh had 
been used without preparation in two-part music. It is 
further seen, from the Bodleian MS., that the same century 
had witnessed the advent of the “ phenomenal chord” in 
all the glory of three parts. Proceeding onwards, we find 
that Henry VIII., Mouton, and Giles Farnaby offer us 
examples which are not to be lightly set aside. No doubt 
the reader is entitled to regard the instances offered as 
random ones, outside the pale of an established custom, 
for that indeed waa reserved for Monteverde to achieve. 
But enough has been adrapced to show that Monteverde’s 
discovery, taken as a meit discovery (apart from its general 
adoption), had been anticipated by upwards of 150 years. 

EpMonpstouns Duncan. 


j 


/ 
PETER CORNELIUS. 


Tre is a just judge, and repairs with sure hand the errorg 
of the past. The memory of Peter Cornelius, the poet 
musician, has just received the fullest honour that could 
be paid, by the reverent handling and excellent performance 
of the creations of his genius. 

The Cornelius Festival, which took place last month 
in Weimar, in the presence of his children and his surviving 
old friends and contemporaries, and of an ever-widening 
circle of appreciative musicians among the general music- 
loving public, was a triumphant proof of the imperishability 
of genius—of its power to live and to give life. The re- 
hearsals were followed by performances of the “ Barber of 
Bagdad,” Cornelius’s first opera, and of the “ Cid,” his 
second. 

The “ Barber of Bagdad” had been produced in the 
Grand Ducal opera house in Weimar with Liszt’s entire 
approval and also under his baton, December, 1858, in the 
presence of a full house and an enthusiastic audience. The 
applause was loud and continuous from the Grand Duke, 


t Or should I have said “beyond the reach of Madam Pepusch”? 
(See Burney, IIL., 86.) 
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the audience, the orchestra, and its great conductor; but 
the equally persistent hissing of a well-organized secret 
cabal against Liszt gave colour to the widespread report 
that the opera had not been successful. Liszt showed 
his opinion of such scandalous treatment by resigning his 
position of conductor, and by leaving Weimar. It is sad 
also to think that Cornelius never witnessed another per- 
formance of his splendid comic opera. 

With what feelings the actual, original score was played 
and heard the other day it is not needful to ask. All who 
loved Peter Cornelius would gladly have been present. 

Born on Christmas-Eve, 1824, he very early showed 
musical talent, and also a facility for learning other lan- 
guages. His father, a well-known and much esteemed 
actor in the theatre at Mainz, had hopes that his little son 
might follow in his footsteps, and the a did actually play 
some part in the theatre several times. But his extreme 
short-sightedness proved a great disadvantage there, and 
the father unwillingly relinquished the idea of his success. 
He gave Peter, however, the best musical tuition that Mainz 
could offer, for the talent was there and could not be ignored. 
As quite a boy, wishing to prepare a little surprise for his 
mother’s birthday, he composed a terzet, words and music, 
up in the roof, and taught it in the same place to his brothers 
and sisters; and they all sang it together at breakfast time 
on that festive occasion. When about fifteen his father took 
him to London with other violinists from the opera-house 
in Mainz, and the experience of those weeks made a deep 
impression on his mind, and increased the power of music 
in himself. 

The early death of his father left him at nineteen to 
face a very altered life. His uncle, the celebrated painter, 
Peter von Cornelius, sent for him to Berlin so that he might 
prosecute his musical studies under the well-known contra- 
puntist Dehn. He worked unremittingly at the special 
study, composing also as part of his work sonatas, trios, 
masses, etc. His own strongest inclination, however, led 
him from this time more in the direction of poetry. But 
he hovered between it and music, until it finally became 
clear to him that he was a ‘ poet-musician.”” At the end 
of his three years’ study in Berlin he made up his mind to 
follow his own inner “ leading,” and determined to go to 
Weimar, where Liszt was then the sun in the firmament 
of lesser lights. 

He soon became engrossed in the full artistic life there, 
and his genial nature and fluent and incisive language made 
him a welcome addition to its society. Here it was that, 
finding satisfactory material in the “ Stories of the Arabian 
Nights,” he set to work in the winter of 1855 on the libretto 
of the “‘ Barber,” and so quickly did he work that in about 
three weeks the book lay ready before him. The opera itself 
was completed in the spring of 1857, and at once approved 
and accepted by Liszt. 

Cornelius took the disappointment of its withdrawal 
bravely, looking on this as a spur to renewed exertion, and 
he then determined to go for a while to Vienna. 

During the five years of his life there he wrote his second 
opera, “ The Cid,” and also composed many songs. ‘“* The 
Cid” was produced in Weimar seven years after the fiasco 
of the “ Barber.” His life in Vienna was a time of hard work 
under many difficulties and privations. His untiring energy 
was partly devoted to the study of languages, of which he 
mastered seven. His love of Nature, his pleasure in simple 
enjoyment, was such that he found it hard, in spite of his 
difficulties, to make up his mind to leave Vienna and his 
friends. His warmth of heart and generosity to those less 
fortunate than himself caused him one day to give the only 
coin in his pocket to a beggar. It was a guiden. The 
recipient's thanks were expressed in the usual way, “ God 
reward you a thousandfold!”’ Just after this, as he was 
thinking one day what he should do for a new coat, there 
was the postman’s knock, with a letter from Wagner in 
Munich, offering him from the king a professorship in the 
Munich Conservatorium, then just founded, at a salary of 
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exactly a thousand gulden per annum! This he finally 
accepted, and settled there in 1865. Two years later came 
his happy marriage; and all too soon—alas, after a few 
short years—came the illness which ended his noble life. 
He fell asleep in the city which gave him birth, and the 
people of Mainz some years ago put a memorial-tablet on 
the house in which he was born. 

A memorial equally durable is henceforth attached to the 
Grand Ducal Court-Theatre, Weimar, through its zealous en- 
deavour to render full justice to the music and the memory 
of one among Germany’s noblest sons, one of the world’s 
“ sweetest singers.” The Cornelius Festival, held early in 
June, was preceded by rehearsals of exceptional interest. 
When the curtain rose for the first performance on the ninth 
of the month, the bust of the poet-composer was disclosed 
to view in a bower of evergreen. Friulein Schiffel came 
forward with a truly inspired prologue by his old friend, 
Paul Heyse, full of deep feeling and refined humour, which 
she spoke amidst the ever-growing interest of the audience, 
the following being some of the concluding lines :— 


“What higher boon can God to mortals give 
Than joy-dispensing, in posterity to live ? 
So live then thou; and here upon this stage, 
Where once thy talents scanty meed did find, 
To thee we consecrate the laurel-wreath 
Which now Posterity, the just, for thee hath twined.” 


It was a happy idea to let Cornelius’s second opera, 
“The Cid,” precede “The Barber of Bagdad,” and this 
reversal of chronological order was a distinct artistic gain. 
The worth of the lyric opera was in no way diminished by 
comparison with the comic one, and the contrast only em- 
phasises the composer’s wonderful versatility. The in- 
dependence and freedom from Wagner’s influence manifested 
in the music is one of its recommendations at the present day, 
when the followers of the Bayreuth Master, and even those 
who call out to be freed from him, have, Icarus-like, to 
repent their daring. The libretto is finely conceived, and 
depicts the struggle of love in two hearts, in the face of the 
world’s ordinances and judgments. It is full of dramatic 
power, and was splendidly performed. The interest grew 
from scene to scene, and the opera made a deep impression 
on all present. Herr Gemiir, the Cid, and Frau Krzyza- 
nowski-Doxat, Chimene, as well as the conductor, Herr Hof- 
kapellmeister Krzyzanowski, were repeatedly called forward 
to receive the thanks of the house. This presented quite 
an unusual appearance. Numerous foreign conductors, 
theatre directors, critics—in short, a great part of the musical 
world—were present. It is to be hoped that we shall at no 
very distant date have the privilege of seeing this opera 
in England. 

A kind of halo seemed to surround the second day’s per- 
formance, when “‘ The Barber of Bagdad ”’ was reinstated in 
its rights. In the very place where, in December, 1858, 
its first appearance had been greeted with delight and applause, 
yet hissed and hooted down for their own mean purposes 
by a small clique in opposition to Liszt—on these very 
boards the original score of this most charmingly genial 
and humorous work has now had a triumphant success. 
“The Cid,” likewise, was heartily received here in 1865, 
notwithstanding which it disappeared from publicity like 
its predecessor. It also has left behind it the impression 
created by works destined to become known in an ever- 
widening circle. 

These Weimar performances have united old and new 
admirers of the thirty years deceased composer, for a wider 
knowledge of whose works the younger and more numerous 
generation now stands surety. What must have been the 
feelings of one specially invited, honoured guest upon whose 
grey head Time has laid a gentle hand, Frau Rosa von 
Milde—the beloved and revered friend and helper of Corne-. 
lius, whom he celebrated in verse and song—his first Margiana 
and Chimene—as she sat among the audience, and had 
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From the Syllabus of School Examinations, 
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ARNOLD KRUG. 
A TOY HORSEMAN. 
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Allegro giocoso. 
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CARL REINECKE. 


Menuetto in C.Op.252,N° 16. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































Menuetto Da Capo al Fine. 


From* Easy Pieces’ Op.252. Copyright 1901,by Augener & C° 
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in her old age the unique experience of participating in 
this unheard-of triumph ? 

The burning question as to whether Herr Mottl’s revision 
of Cornelius’s score is justifiable seems to have received an 
unmistakable answer from the recent performance, leaving 
as it has done certainly the majority of those present con- 
vinced that the re-arrangement does not represent Cornelius’s 
intentions, but detracts from the originality, charm, and 
power of the opera. 

The warmest acknowledgments of all who knew Cornelius, 
and of all who love his music, are due to Herr Max Hasse, 
the earnest, untiring ‘ Cornelius explorer,” the spirités 
rector, who projected and carried out this festival. 

Marearet E. Bacue. 


EDUARD HANSLICK. 


‘THE celebrated musical critic and writer on esthetics, who 
died on August 6th, was the son of a noted bibliographer. He 
was born at Prague, September llth, 1825. He studied 
law and philosophy there, and also turned his attention 
to music under the guidance of Tomaschek. He went to 
Vienna and became critic of the “ Wiener Zeitung ” (1848-9), 
the “* Presse ” (1855-64), and finally the “ Neue freie Presse,”’ 
which last post he retained to the end of his life. Dr. Riemann, 
in his “ Dictionary,” says of Hanslick that his notices gave 
proof of “rare intellectual ability.” He published many 
hooks—‘“‘ Geschichte dee Konzertwesens in Wien” (1869), 
“Aus dem Concertsaal”’ (1870), “ Die moderne Oper” 
('875; eighth edition, 1885), ete. ete.; but the one which, on 
account of its polemical character, attracted most attention 
was “‘ Vom Musikalisch-Schénen, ein Beitrag zur Revision 
der Aesthetik der Tonkunst,” a work which appeared already 
in 1854, which reached its seventh edition in 1885, and which 
has been translated into French, Spanish, English, and 
Russian. In reading that volume it is necessary to remember 
the period at which it was written. The production of 
Wagner’s “ Lohengrin” at Weimar under Liszt in 1854, 
and articles by Liszt and a few other writers, proclaiming 
the advent of a new school, had excited great controversy, 
during which many exaggerated and misleading statements 
were circulated concerning the nature of music, its powers, 
and its connection with the other arts. Hanslick himself speaks 
of Wagner’s doctrine of infinite melody—“ i.e. formlessness 
exalted into a principle,” whereas we now know that the 
Bayreuth master simply created a form of his own. The 
book, however, is one which may still be read, and with even 
more profit than when it first appeared. Half a century 
has passed, and although Wagner's works have attained 
unparalleled popularity, the powers and province of music 
and the legitimacy of programme-music are still, and probably 
always will be, subjects of discussion. Hanslick’s legal 
training and skilful pen enabled him to express his views in 
a singularly clear and vivid manner. And more than that, 
he was thoroughly sincere ; hence the interest and import- 
ance of his clever writing. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
Our Pages this month include three numbers from List B 
of the elementary grade* of the local examinations in music 


of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music. The first is a short but useful 
study in a by H. Hilliger, consisting principally of scale 
passages for either hand, or in one passage for both together. 
No. 2 is “‘A Toy Horseman,” Op. 112, No. 1, by Arnold 
Krug, a bright piece in which the rhythm suggests the 
galloping of a horse ; but the charm of the music is the fresh 
melody, which never ceases from the first to the last note. 
The third is a charming little Menuetto in c, Op. 252, 
No. 16, by Professor Carl Reinecke, who, by the way, has 
just celebrated at Leipzig the eightieth anniversary of his 





* Augener’s Edition No. 5087), net 1s, 
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birth. The music is melodious, and considering the short- 
ness of the piece there is remarkable rhythmic variety. 
For the middle section, or trio, there is no change of key ; 
it is still the easy one of c major. It opens pleasantly enough 
with a winding quaver figure, which, however, soon gives 
way to firmly marked crotchets. This trio ends with quiet 
chords, the last on the dominant preparing the way for the 
return of the Menuet proper. 

Johann Christian Jakob Hermann Hilliger, the first of 
the composers mentioned above, was born in 1813, and studied 
under Aloys Schmitt at Frankfort-on-Main, where he after- 
wards distinguished himself as teacher, and founded a society 
in which his ablest pupils performed at concerts difficult 
classical works. In 1860, in conjunction with Heinrich 
Henkel, J. C. Hauff, and Wiegand Oppel, he founded a music 
school, the first of its kind in Frankfort. With all his hard 
work as teacher he found time for composition. He died 
in 1865. 

And it is our sad duty to record the death on August 4th 
of Professor Arnold Krug, who was a son of the well-known 
teacher and composer Dietrich Krug. He was born at 
Hamburg in 1849, studied at Leipzig under Kiel and Professor 
Reinecke, having previously gained the Mozart Scholarship, 
and, in 1885, became teacher at the Hamburg Conservatorium 
and conductor of the Altona Singakademie. He composed 
a symphony, an orchestral suite, a violin concerto, many 
pianoforte pieces, and choral music. 


Reviews of Hew Music and Rew 
Editions. 


—~te 


Augener’s Edition of the Pianoforte Music selected by the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and 
the Royal College of Musie for Local Examinations in 
Music, 1905. 11 Vols. (Edition No. 50318 to 5041s.) 
Each net Is. London: Augener & Co. 

Once again appear the lists for the various pianoforte ex- 

aminations of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 

of Music and Royal College of Music, and it may safely be 
said that interest in such lists will show no sign of decline. 

It is quite possible that for certain persons, or under certain 

conditions, examinations may not prove advantageous ; 

generally speaking, however, they are excellent things. They 
cause teachers to be more careful in the way they train 
their pupils, while to the latter they offer a definite aim 
which makes work both pleasant and properly exciting. 

In the Intermediate (formerly Junior) Grade of the Local 

Centre Examinations the Studies in List A consist of a 

fine Etude of Cramer’s on broken chords with mixed passing 

notes; a Courante in the Italian style from Bach’s Suite 
francaise in c minor, and a useful and elegant study by 

Czerny. The pieces are a melodious Adagio of Mozart’s, the 

first movement of his Sonata in £ flat, and Mendelssohn’s 

graceful and flowing Andante in p, No. 4 of the set of pieces 
bearing the opus number 72; also Hin Scherz by Mayer, the 

music of which, in conformity with its title, is light. In List B 

Czerny is still represented among the Studies, and Mozart 

among tho pieces, the latter by the beautiful slow first move- 

ment of his Sonata in B flat, the one commencing in common 
time. Bach also appears, with his Allemande from the 

Suite francaise in & flat as a Study, the third being by Heller, 

in D flat (Op. 46, No. 29), with a lovely melody in the middle 

section assigned to the left hand. In addition to the Mozart 
movement just mentioned, there are two very beautiful 
pieces: the Scherzo and Trio from Schubert’s Sonata in 

A minor (Op. 42), and Chopin’s delicate Mazurka in £ minor, 

Op. 17, No. 2. List C has one of Handel's six Fughettas, 


| also studies by Czerny and Pauer. The pieces are specially 
| attractive, as the titles will show: 
| Without Words (Op. 67, No. 1), Field’s Nocturne in a, No. 8, 


Mendelssohn’s Song 
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and Tschaikowsky’s Valse in a flat (Op. 40, No. 8). For 
the Advanced (formerly Senior) Grade, the three Lists offer 
much that is engaging, Bach is to be found in all three ; 
in the first two are the fugues in C minor and G major, the 
former from the first part, the latter from the second part, 
of the Well-tempered Clavier. In List C the delightful fugue 
in F sharp (No. 13 of Part I.) serves as a piece. It might 
puzzle some young folk to find fugues from the same work 
thus treated differently; time, however, will solve the 
puzzle, and show them that the fugues are both studies 
and pieces; for finger-practice there is nothing to com- 
pare with them, while as pieces they are of the highest 
interest. The other two studies of List A consist of 
a fine one in & flat minor by Hiller, and a highly practical 
though not dry one from Clementi’s celebrated ‘ Gradus 
ad Parnassum.”’ The name of Beethoven occurs among 
the pieces in all three lists; the first movements of the 
sonatas in © minor (Op. 10, No. 1) and a (Op. 2, No. 2), 
also the finale from the Sonata in G, (Op. 14, No. 2); and it 
would indeed be difficult to say which of the three will win 
the most favour. Chopin is represented in Lists B and 
C by a Valse and a Nocturne, which will prove tempting, 
but by way of compensation Schumann’s romantic Novelette 
in F (Op. 21, No. 1) figures in List A. Of the studies and 
pieces for the “ Elementary” School Examinations three 
(one study and two pieces) are included in Our Music Pages 
of the present issue. The other studies are by Czerny, 
Bertini, and the veteran composer Léschhorn, who has 
just commemorated the eighty-fifth anniversary of his birth. 
The remaining pieces include two movements from Clementi’s 
ever-green Sonatinas, a bright Allegro by Mayer, and the 
graceful No. 5 from Gurlitt’s Fliegende Blatter (Op. 112). 
The three lists of the Lower Division are all equally good. 
The first has a useful study by Mayer, and a characteristic 
one from Heller’s Op. 47; and as pieces a captivating little 
Adagio by Kuhlau, and one of those light finales of which 
Mozart alone possessed the secret. The second has studies 
by Handel and Léschhorn, the former being a Fughetta, 
as charming as it is simple. In the third list Handel’s name 
is again to be found, one of the pieces being the Gigue from 
his fourteenth Suite. The Higher Division has a list in- 
cluding Bach’s clever two-part Invention, and a useful study 
in broken chords by Duvernoy, and pieces by Heller and 
Schumann, the latter being the beautiful Schlummerlied 
(Op. 124, No. 16). The second list has a Heller Prelude 
and a Bach Gigue, and for pieces a pleasant movement 
by Haydn and the fresh Friihlingslied in ¥ of Kjerulf. The 
third has studies by Cramer and Heller, and Kuhlau’s taking 
variations on a Rossini theme, and Sterndale Bennett's 
Menuetto Espressivo in £ flat (Op. 35). The text of all 
these books is remarkably correct, and the printing very 
clear. There is also a plentiful supply of phrase and finger 
marks. It should be noted that List B of the Advanced 
Grade and List B of the Lower Division contain pieces by 
Mr. Walter Macfarren not included in the respective 
volumes (50358 and 650388); they can only be had 
separately. They are a study in & minor (No. 11 of 12 
Studies), and Minuet and Trio in @ from No. 2 of Three 
Sonatinas. 


A Day in the Country. A little idyllic suite for the Piano, by 
Hersert Botting. London: Augener & Co. 

“ Wuat’s in a name ? ” asks our national poet, and though his 
statement that by any other name a rose would smell as sweet 
is correct, yet as regards pieces of music it must be acknow- 
ledged that a pleasant name is by no means to be despised, 
for to a certain—sometimes to a great—extent the music is 
influenced by it. The first of the three movements of which 
this little suite is composed is entitled “ A Bright Morning,” 
and we not only meet with bright strains, but there are 
toral effects which directly point to the country. No. 2 
ars the superscription, ““A hot afternoon.” Now we all 
know by recent experience what such an afternoon is, but it 








would puzzle anyone to express such a thing musically. We 
are inclined to think that the composer rather intended merely 
to depict the slow, one might almost say indolent, movements 
of persons oppressed by the heat; anyhow, the music is 
quiet and attractive. No. 3 is a clever, cheerful “ impromptu 
dance.” 


Danses Nationales, pour Piano, par Géza Horvara: Valse 
Espagnole, Op. 63, No. 3. London: Augener & Co. 
Tuts pleasant piece opens in a minor, con brio, with a fresh 
theme, and one in which rhythm, as in all Spanish music, 
plays a prominent part; the middle portion in the relative 
major is particularly light and dainty. Later on in the short 
section in A major there is wayward charm. The music is 

easy to play, but must be interpreted daintily. 


Elegy for Violoncello, with Pianoforte accompaniment, by 
J. D. Davis, Op. 36. (Edition No. 7671; price, net, 1s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

From the opening bars of some pieces one can sometimes 
venture to tell not that the quality of the music will be 
good, but that it will not be of a commonplace order; and 
here bare fifths sounding softly in the low region of the 
bass seem to give such promise. And the long, drawn-out 
melody for the *cello which follows immediately, and the 
accompaniment, with its counter melodic phrases, or canonic 
imitations of ’cello phrases, show fulfilment of that promise. 
After a time the principa! key, a major, changes, by en- 
harmonic means, to that of a flat, and the music works up 
to an impressive climax, and then a semiquaver figure serves 
for a few bars to lead back quietly to the principal theme, 
now supported by a different accompaniment. The lento 
coda, in which the measure is reduced from 6-4 to common 
time, is very soft and expressive. 


Twelve Slav Songs, edited and arranged by E. J. Driuon. 
Put into English Verse by Henry Bernarp. (Edition 
No. 8944; price, net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & 
Co 


THERE is something very characteristic in Slavonic music ; 
a quaintness mixed with a certain melancholy, both of which 
qualities arise, no doubt, from the fact that many of the 
national melodies were written in the old church modes. 
Glinka made a special study of those melodies, and we find 


him in this collection of songs at the head of the list. He is 
represented by “I entreat you to tell me never,” the sim- 
plicity of which is as great as its charm. We cannot describe 
all the twelve numbers, but will mention a few—especially 
three by Korganoff: a dainty “Don Juan” serenade; a 
charming “ Hebrew Song,” in which there is both Eastern 
character and colour, and an expressive “ Elegy”’ ; two lively 
Gipsy Songs by Blumenthal-Tamarin and L. F.; and the 
“Sorrows that dwell in my soul,” solo and chorus, by 
Schmidhoff. 


Musical History and Biography, by F. J. Crowest. (W. 
Reeves). 
Tue large and increasing number of musical examinations 
throughout the country easily accounts for such a book 
as the one under notice, which within brief compass presents 
the subject in question and answer form—i.e. to quote from 
the author's preface, “in that style in which it will, sooner 
or later, come before them ”—i.e. before students. As the 
book has a large sale we should recommend a careful re- 
vision of it before a new edition is issued. One or two 
examples may be given as specimens of many things which 
require alteration. “ Preciosa” is spoken of as Weber’s 
“first celebrated opera,’ whereas the composer only wrote 
incidental music for Wolff's play of that name. In naming 
the titles of Gluck’s operas there is an uncomfortable mixture 
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of French and English ; while as for French, nearly all those 
given on page 155 of Offenbach’s operas require touching 
up. Wagner conducted at the Londor. Philharmonic in 
1855—not 1865; Rubinstein’s last appearance in London 
was 1886—not 1881. On page 174 the knighthood of the 
late John Stainer is carefully noted. Why, then, on the 
very next page, is the fact omitted that similar honour 
has been paid to Charles Villiers Stanford ? 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


Ar the end of July students’ concerts chiefly claim attention. 
An interesting, if a somewhat ambitious, programme was 
that given at the Royal College of Music on the evening 
of July 2ist. The difficult ‘“‘ Flower Maiden” chorus, from 
the second act of “ Parsifal,”” formed one item; another 
was Schumann’s c major symphony (No. 2). Miss Maria 
Yelland sang the “ Inflammatus’”’ from Dvofrik’s ‘* Stabat 
Mater” with perhaps rather more than necessary energy, 
and a decidedly promising novelty was an orchestral suite 
in three movements, by Mr. James Friskin. The work 
struck the listener as being written with a great deal of 
spontaneity and grace. Neither did it lose in character 
and freshness as it progressed. The last movement, a 
“Theme with Variations,” had much charm, and displayed 
no little ingenuity of treatment, especially in the last of 
the six variations. The suite received quite an ovation. 
The young composer was also heard in the solo part of 
Beethoven's @ major concerto, of which he gave a slightly 
sentimental reading. Sir Charles Stanford conducted, but 
the orchestra was scarcely up to its usual standard of ex- 
cellence. Perhaps the music was too severe a tax for the 
abilities of the players. Exception must also be taken to 
the vast amount of painfully noisy tuning in which these 
young people basten to indulge upon every possible occasion. 
The cacophony to which one was obliged to listen at this 
particular concert between each movement of a work did 
not put one in the best mood for a favourable hearing of 
what followed. On the same day, the usual term-end con- 
cert was given by the pupils of the Royal Academy at the 
Queen’s Hall. Miss Hilda Peppercorn, who bids fair to 
rival her better-known sister, Gertrude, played Chopin's 
Scherzo in B flat minor, and Miss Gladys Clark gave a com- 
mendable performance of Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso for violin. Mr. Philip Simmons showed 
a clear enunciation in his rendering of two little songs by 
a fellow-student, Mr. Archibald Tester, entitled respectively 
“The Three Shadows” and “To One I Love.” Another 
vocalist heard, who is certainly gifted with a very fine con- 
tralto, was Miss G. Roberts. The Ensemble Class was 
also noticeable for some good work done under the direction 
of Mr. Willy Hess. The distribution of prizes in connection 
with this institution by Madame Melba was mentioned last 
month. The function took place in the Queen’s Hall, and 
was opened by the singing of two canons for female voices 
specially prepared by Mr. F. Corder. Sixty of the violin 
students also played a Bach Sonata to an organ accompani- 
ment by Mr. B. J. Dale. Sir Alexander Mackenzie gave a 
cursory glance at the work accomplished by the Academy 
during the year, and noted that no fewer than nine new pro- 
fessops could be added to their list of teachers, amongst them 
Mr.Benno Schénberger, Dr. Lierhammer, and Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies. He ailuded further to the recent jubilee of Mr. A. 
Randegger’s musical connection with England. At the end 
of the proceedings Mr. Thomas Threlfall proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Madame Melba for so kindly favouring 
the students with her presence. Beyond the student world, 
the last stray concerts of the season remind one of the spas- 
modic beats of an exhausted pendulum. Mademoiselle 
Trebelli-Dolores gave yet another recital, as did Florizel 
von Reuter, who, however, should not have been allowed 
to undertake a work of such deep emotional import and 
intensity as Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto. A little lyrical 
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piece of the child's own proved more attractive and inter- 
esting than the “ Royal Symphony,” produced on a former 
occasion. On July 27th, Miss Doris Cloud, a young Austratian 
violinist of some eighteen years, and a pupil of Johannes 
Wolff, made her first public appearance in London at the 
Steinway Hall. She is still hovering between the pupil 
and the artist stage, but gives promise of becoming a good 
player, with plenty of temperament. 

The Promenade Concert Season at the Queen’s Hall opened 
unusually early this year, beginning as it did on August 6th. 
Its promoters are wise in taking time by the forelock, since a 
very large percentage of the present orchestra is new, and has 
to be trained and balanced with the original members of Mr. 
Wood’s forces who have elected to remain under his direction. 
The “deputy” system having now been abolished in con- 
nection with the Queen’s Hall orchestra, every member 
must in future guarantee to attend all rehearsals and con- 
certs. There can be no doubt that by this means, which 
necessitates the constant co-operation and association of 
players and conductor, a very high standard of ensemble 
and efficiency may be reached. Only under such conditions 
have the leading orchestras of Germany and Russia been 
grounded and developed to their present degree of perfection. 
At the same time, the players in the State-subsidised orches- 
tras of the Continent have no anxiety as to their future. 
They know that when their time of retirement arrives a 
pension will provide for their old age. As the existing con- 
ditions offered to the Queen’s Hall plavers must frequently 
involve considerable pecuniary sacrifice on their part, it is 
not surprising that so many of the former mstrumentalists 
withdrew.. It is a curious paradox that in England, where 
the commercial values of music as a trade are decidedly 
not overlooked, we should be much less practical in looking 
after the declining years of our players than are our Con- 
tinental neighbours, who can still cherish and support music 
as an art. The impressions received from the first perform- 
ances of the newly constituted orchestra suggest that Mr. 
Wood has plenty to do to bring his musicians up to the 
fine standard of flexibility and tone quality appreciable at 
last winter’s symphony concerts; though doubtless he is 
fully equal to his task. Wagner and Tschaikowsky are the 
two composers whose names figure most largely upon the 
present season’s programmes. One is glad to notice some 
of the less known in England of Tschaikowsky’s works being 
brought forward. Mr. Wood is probably reserving the 
majority of the numerous novelties promised until he can 
fully gauge the capacities of his players. 

Up to the time of going to press, the new works 
given consist of a Concerto in a minor for organ and 
orchestra, Op. 100, by Enrico Bossi, Director of the Bologna 
Conservatoire. This scarcely proved an inspiring com- 
position ; portions, indeed, were excessively dull and academ- 
ical. Of the three movements, the adagio was the least 
pedantic and commonplace; it began, though, in a more 
interesting fashion than it closed. Another new work was 
a Concerto (alla Fantasia) in G minor for violin and orchestra, 
by Mr. Stewart Macpherson. This concerto, somewhat free 
in form, is practically written in one continuous movement. 
Without exhibiting any very striking individuality, it is 
extremely melodious and flowing in style, and very effectively 
scored. The solo part was well piayed by Mr. Spencer 
Dyke. On the 13th, the programme included two works 
new to London audiences. The first was an “epic poem” 
for orchestra by the Russian composer Vassilenko, the sub-« 
ject of which is derived from one of the national metrical 
epics or “ builini.”” The folksong element is rife throughout 
the work, which is eminently characteristic of the gennine 
school of Russian art, being noticeable more for a strain 
of primeval strength and for grand, splendid effects rather 
than for anything approaching finish and subtlety of style. 
The “ epic ” is finely orchestrated. Certain sonorous passages 
for the brass instruments suggest that Vassilenko is a true 
disciple of Glinka. The second new work was a ‘cello con- 
certo in D minor, by the lately deceased composer Van Goens, 
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whose name is fairly familiar in this country to lovers of ’cello 
music. The solo part, which received a very brilliant inter- 
pretation at the hands of Mr. Jacques Renard, is very effective, 
especially the andante, with a suave, smooth theme, well in 
the spirit of the instrument for which it is written. But the 
orchestral portion is a trifle heavy and colourless. The com- 
position created much enthusiasm. Amongst the vocalists 
who have been appearing at these concerts mention must 
be made of Miss Lillie Wormald, who was heard in the 
exacting “‘ Bell Song” from Delibes’s “ Lakmé,” Mr. John 
Harrison, who has appeared several times, Miss Edith Kirk- 
wood, and Mrs. Henry J. Wood. 

The first of the National Sunday League’s concerts of 
this season was given at the Queen’s Hall on the evening 
of the 14th. The’ programme was of the usual familiar 
type associated with these concerts, vocal music and organ 
solos forming the principal items of attraction. 

Revisor. 


an 


Musical Wotes. 


—_—wo——— 
HOME. 

Nottingham.—A ‘“ Midland Convention of Choirmasters 
and Music Teachers,” organized by Mr. Curwen, will be held 
in the Lecture Theatre of University College, September 
15—17. The Conference will be opened by the Mayor. 
Discussion is invited after the reading of the various papers 
by men whose names are well known, and who, by the 


positions they hold, are qualified to speak on matters con- 
nected with teaching. 


FOREIGN. 
Berlin.—For the first cycle of the Philharmonic concerts 


under the direction of Arthur Nikisch, the following artists 
have promised their services :—-Van Rooy (October 10th), 
Ysaye (October 24th), Godowsky (November 7th), @’ Albert 
(Nov, 28th), and Frau Strauss-de-Ahna (December 12th). At 
this last concert Dr. Strauss will conduct his “ Symphonia 
Domestica.’’—A theatre for comic and “ Spiel’ opera is to be 
built in the Friedrichstrasse, of which Hans Gregor, director 


of the Elberfeld Stadttheater, wil! become director. The 
building is to be completed by October Ist next year.—At 
the beginning of the new school year of the Stern Conserva- 
torium, Capellmeister Alexander von Fielitz undertakes the 
administrative direction. 

Bayreuth.—Siegfried Wagner conducts “ Parsifal ’’ during 
the present festival for the first time. 

Carlsruhe.—Hofrat Dr. August Bassermann, intendant 
of the Mannheim court theatre, has been appointed intendant 
of the court theatre here. 

Cologne.—A memorial tablet is to be placed over the 
house in which the late director of the Conservatorium, Franz 
Wiillner, lived. 

Leipzig. —The veteran Professor Reinecke has just com- 
pleted a sextet for wind instruments. In connection with 
the celebration of the eightieth anniversary of his birth, 
he has been named honorary member of the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society at St. Petersburg; also a bust, modelled 
by Professor Seffner, has been presented to the veteran 
composer.— Professor Max Klinger will execute the Richard 
Wagner monument which is to be placed in front of the 
old theatre in the Akazienplatz. The composer will be 
represented standing erect, wrapped in a long flowing 
cloak. The sculptor will probably be engaged on the 
work for about two years.—Between July Ist, 1903, 
and June 30th, 1904, sixty-three works were produced 
at the Stadttheater, among which, as novelties, were 
d’Albert’s ‘ Tiefland,” Leo Blech’s “ Alpenkénig und 
Menschenfeind,” and Kaiser’s ‘“ Verschleiert.” Wagner's 
works. were given in cyclic form in October, the 
principal operas of Mozart in January, and those of 
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Weber in June.—-The full programme of the second Bach 
Festival (October 1-3) of the New Bach Society has 
been published. On Saturday afternoon will be performed 
three Bach motetts in St. Thomas’s Church, under the 
direction of its cantor, Gustav Schreck. In the evening 
there will be an orchestral and vocal concert at the Gewand- 
haus, under the direction of Karl Straube, organist of St. 
Thomas’s, at which, among other works, will be performed 
Bach’s Dramma per musica “ Der Streit zwischen Phoebus 
und Pan,” the concerto in D minor for three claviers and 
orchestra (A. Reisenauer, J. Pembaur, jr., and A. von Roessel), 
and Handel’s Concerto Grosso, No. 12 in @ (as arranged by 
Dr. Max Seiffert). On Sunday morning there will be a 
chamber concert in the small Gewandhaus hall, at which 
Bach’s Sonata in & for violin and pianoforte will be per- 
formed by Dr. Joachim and Herr Buchmayer; the latter 
will also play solos by Georg Béhm, Christian Ritter, and 
various dance movements of the seventeenth century, by 
unknown composers. On Monday morning will take place 
the general meeting of the New Bach Society, at which 
papers will be read by the president, Professor D. G. Riet- 
schel, Dr. Max Seiffert, and Dr. A. Heuss, the reading of 
each paper to be followed by discussion. In the afternoon 
there will be a sacred concert in St. Thomas’s, under the 
direction of Karl Straube. 

Stuttgart.—From Professor 8. de Lange, the director’s, 
published report of the forty-seventh school year of the 
Royal Conservatorium, we learn that of the 491 scholars 
173 intend to embrace music as a profession. Of the total 
number 384 were natives of Wurtemberg; 29 from other 
parts of Germany; 18 from Switzerland; 23 from North 
and South America; 13 from Great Britain and Ireland ; 
8 from Austria-Hungary; 7 from France; 2 from both 
Italy and the Cape; and 1 from each of the following— 
Egypt, Denmark, Holland, .East Indies, and Turkey. The 
elementary pianoforte classes under the supervision of Professor 
Max Pauer have proved so successful that additional (lady) 
teachers have been engaged. 

Weimar.—The distinguished organist A. W. Gottschalg, 
who has been professor of his instrument at the Grand-Ducal 
Music School for over thirty years, has now retired. He is 
in his seventy-eighth year. Gottschalg has made a reputa- 
tion as writer as well as teacher. 

Vienna.—The prize for composition offered by the State 
to pupils of Austrian music schools has been awarded to 
Peter Stojanowits, who studied at the Conservatorium of 
this city, for his violin concerto with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

Leitmeritz.—A monument has been erected to the memory 
of W. Heinrich Veit, composer of many songs and choruses 
for male voices. 

Prague.—A Smetana cycle has taken place at the Czechish 
national theatre, and it is to be followed by one devoted to 
Dvofik’s operas.. On good authority the ‘‘ Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung” learns that Dvofik has left the following unpublished 
works :—A quartet for strings in a (Op. 1), a quintet, three 
symphonies, one in B flat (1865), a second in & flat (1875), 
and a third in p minor, two overtures (‘ Dramatic” and 
“ Tragic’), and a Rhapsody for orchestra, written before 
the three which are so well known. All these works are to 
be produced here next year. Among the letters preserved 
by the Bohemian master, the oldest, bearing the date 
February, 1878, is from Hanslick, congratulating the master 
on the success of an opera, and willingly accepting the dedi- 
cation of it to bimself.—Karl Kunittl succeeds Dvorak as 
director of the Conservatorium. 

Brussels.—The Monnaie opens this month with a perform- 
ance of ‘ Die Meistersinger.”’ As novelties are announced, 
“La Ducasse,” an opera in two acts by Albert Dupuis, the 
composer of the successful opera “‘ Jean Michel”; “ Pepita 
Ximenes,” also in two acts, by the Spanish composer, Isaak 
Albeniz; ‘‘ Carmosine,’”’ by Poise; and “Sancho,” by 
Jaques-Dalcroze. 

Antwerp.—The cathedral organist, M. Ch. M. Courboin, 
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pupil of Mailly, the veteran organ virtuoso, performed, and 
with marked success, at a recent concert of the “ Société 
Royale d’ Harmonie,” his master’s “ Invocation,’ and Widor’s 
sixth symphony for organ and orchestra. 

Milan.—Mancinelli's “Paolo e Francesca” will be 
produced here next season. The libretto by Arthur Collante 
is based on the Francesca da Rimini episode in Dante’s 
“ Divina Commedia.”—It is announced that Arrigo Boito’s 
opera “ Nero” is to be produced at the forthcoming season 
at La Scala. Similar announcements have been made before, 
but it is to be hoped that there is truth in the present report. 
A work by the composer of “‘ Mephistopheles ’’ would create no 
little interest.—According to the “Neue Zeitschrift f. Musik,” 
an operetta will be produced at the Fossati Theatre during 
the present month, entitled “‘ Maiden and Martyr,” the joint 
work of Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Giordano, Puccini, Massenet, 
and other composers. ‘‘ Too many cooks spoil the broth ” 
is an old proverb, but let us hope that this operetta, the 
outcome of so many pens, will turn out better. 

Bologna.—The Liceo Filarmonico here has had a glorious 
past, and it is intended to celebrate the centenary of its 
foundation in 1804. Rossini studied here under the Abbé 
Stanislas Mattei, who was professor of counterpoint there 
from the beginning ; Tadolini, Morlacchi, and Donizetti were 
also among his pupils. 

Copenhagen.—A pamphlet containing highly favourable 
notices has been published concerning Tofft’s opera in three 
acts, entitled “ Wifandaka,” first produced at the Royal 
Theatre on January Ist, 1898. 

St. Petersburg.—M. Colonne, the distinguished French 
conductor, has achieved great success here with his Franco- 
Russian programmes, and he is said to have been engaged 
for twenty concerts next season.—There exists in this city 
a musical institution bearing the graphic name of the “ Every 
One in His Turn Concerts.” At a recent gathering of its 
members, the evening was devoted to the music of Soloviev, 
a composer and critic very highly esteemed in his own country, 
but little known beyond its borders. Another musical event 
in St. Petersburg has been the visit of Arthur Nikisch with 
the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, and a programme devoted 
solely to Tschaikowsky. There is much in this composer’s 
music calculated to especially appeal to the temperament of 
Nikisch, and his readings made a deep impression upon his 
Russian audiences. 

arsaw.—At the forthcoming season Wagner's “ Meister- 
singer,’ Massenet’s ‘“* Roi de Lahore,”’ Leoncavallo’s “* Zaza,”’ 
and Giordano’s “ André Chénier,” will be given in Polish. 
8t. Louis.—The Exhibition committee has invited the 
eminent French organist, Alexandre Guilmant, to give a 
series of thirty-six recitals on the great organ, which was 
inaugurated by the recently deceased Auguste Wiegand. 
elphia.—Mr. Orlando Morgan's song cycle, “ In 
Fairyland,” has been produced here with extraordinary 
success. The vocalists were Mrs. Agnes Thomson, Mrs. 
Russell King Miller, and Messrs. F. C. Freemantle and G. R. 
Strauss. 

Buenos Ayres.—Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns arrived last 
month in this city. He intends to remain here for some 
time, and the French colony, the authorities, and the 
Argentine clubs will organize in his honour a series of festivals 
which will be specially brilliant. 


OBITUARY. 


Proressor JosEer Boum, teacher of the violin at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatoire.—Frepreric Fretp BuLLarp, well- 
known song composer, died in Boston (Mass.).—Frrepricu 
Dorrt, music publisher at Carlsruhe ; aged 51.—Epuarp 
Hans ick, the Nestor of German musical critics ; aged 79 (see 
page 173).—Dr. Ernest Jepiiczka, a modern pianist and 
teacher at the Moscow Conservatorium, afterwards at 
Berlin ; died there, August 3rd, aged 49.—JuLius JoHANNSEN, 
born at Lohje-Paloniem (Finland), for many years pro- 
fessor of counterpoint and fugue at St. Petersburg Conserva- 
toire, and from 1892-97 director of this institution; aged 
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79.—Victor Kiéprer, Swiss by birth, court opera singer at 
Munich; died at Tegernsee shortly before the beginning 
of the Munich festivals; aged 33.—Karu Krarzy, member 
of the court orchestra and court band, for many years 
conductor of the Etablissement Ronacher, at Vienna, 
July 24th; aged 52.—AtLoyse Krers-MIcHALEsI, widow 
of the cougt capellmeister and mother of Marie Krebs; 
she was a member of the Dresden court opera. from 
1850-70; aged 80.—Proressor ArNnotp Krue, died at 
Hamburg, August 4th; aged 55 (see page 173).—Manrie 
LEINAUVER (née zum Busch), well-known dramatic singer.— 
Rev. Papre Evento pa Costa Aravso Morra, able con- 
ductor, cantor, and organist, at Guimaraes ; aged 62.—Steertsr, 
court opera singer, died at Berlin, July 19th; aged 79.— 
J. Mors Smreroy, well-known Scottish composer, at Broughty 
Ferry ; aged 47.—C. Usricn, second conductor of the Bremen 
Tehrergesangverein ; met with his death by drowning.— 
EveEn Wetss, second bass of the well-known Udel-Quartet, 
Berlin.—Aveausts Wreacanp, organist; born at Liege; 
from 1891 to 1900 official organist of the Sydney Town 
Hall ; he inaugurated the large organ at the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion.—Kart Wonpra, who twenty years ago was a prodigy 
violinist ; aged 30.—Etten Wrionr (Mrs. Perey Cross 
Standing), American composer, for whose songs Mr. Santley 
gained popularity ; died at Ditton, August 29th. 





Pour SONNETS BY SHAKESPEARE, 


with a German Version by F. Bopenstepr, 


SET TO MUSIC 
By C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


When in disgrace (Sonnet xxix.). 

Farewell ! thou art too dear (Sonnet lxxxvii.). 

Shall I compare thee (Sonnet xviii.). 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought (Sonnet xxx.) 
Edition No. 8940. Price, net, 2s. 


“‘Sir Hubert Parry has set in an interesting and able manner four 
sonnets of Shakespeare. The accompaniments are full of variety and well 
jaid out for the pianoforte.”—Musicat Standard, August 6, 1904. 





 * tema RENZI'S new Organ Compositions, 
5 PEZZI per GRAND ORGANO 
(Preludio, Andante Cantabile, Canone, Andante con Variazioni, 
and Toccata). 

Edition No. 5828, net, 2/- 

LARGO FUNEBRE per GRAND ORGANO. 

(Alla Santa Memoria del Sommo Pontefice LEONE XIII.) 

Edition No. 5829, net, 1/6. 


Also in CECILIA Series, edited by E. H. Turpin :— 
No. 
5865 Book LXV. Largo funebre, with a Concert Overture by 
J. Lyon, net... 


eee eee eee eee . net 
3866 Book LXVI. Andante con Variazioni e Toccata oe §«=—s 

“« Five pieces for organ by Remigio Renzi are clever and attractive. The 
composer, who is principal organist of the Basi'ica Vaticana, can even write 
a canon—in the third example—without imparting dryness to his music. A 
Prelude, an Andante, Variations, and a Toccata are included in this inter- 
esting set of organ compositions. The same musician's *‘ Largo Funebre,"’ 
together with an effective ‘‘ Concert Overture,” by James Lyon, will be 
found in Book LXV., of the ‘‘ Cecilia "’ collection of organ pieces, edited by 
Dr. E. H. Turpin.—Daily Telegraph, August 1, 1904. 


yy ICHARD SCHOLZ’S “ Four Short Easy Pieces,” 
Op. 20, for violin and piano, in the first position. 
Edition No. 11697, net, 1/- 


“Contain music which the composer, though limited as to means, has 
managed to make really attractive. "--Daily Telegraph, August 1, 1904. 


London : AUGENER & CO. 
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F  eciaammee KRUG’S Compositions. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS 


6205 Op. 55- Children’s Album ee 12 se Pieces 
without octaves. C. i >< e 
Separately :— e 
No.2. On the Rocking-Horse. (S.O. 7 
4. March of the Wounded Tin Seidior.. 
12. Turtle-Doves. (Daisy Chains, No. 79) 
Op. 58. Graziosa. Melodische Uebungsstiicke. C. 
62064 Book L (Lied ohne Worte, ee Im n Friling, Im Son- 
nenschein, Ungeduld) _... a wee 
Separately :— 
4 (S.O. 88.) ... 


Edition 
No. 


No. 1, Song without Words. 
2. Landler, (5.0. 7), 5 pen 
3. Springtime. (S.O. 9 
5.. Ungeduld oe A 
Book II. (Serenade, An der nee Barcarolle, Norweg- 
isch, Epilog) pee die os. = net 
Separately :— 
No. 6. Serenade. (P.M. 49.).. 
r. An der Quelle (at AA Spring). 
. Norwegisch. 
Op. 61. The Village Fair vin Jabrinarksfest).” “Easy C ¢ harac. 
teristic Pieces without octaves ... o et 
Op. 62. Abendlied (Evening Song) 
Op. 63. Walzer. C. 
Op. 64. No. 1. Italienische Barcarolle. 
No. 2. Schottische Ballade. , 
Op. 6s. Neujahrsgruss (New Year's Greeting). ‘CO 
Op. 69. Scenes of Travel (Reisebilder). 8 Characteristic 
Pieces of medium difficulty, C. 2 Books, each, net 
Op. > A Spring Day (Ein Friblingstag), Melodious 
tudies, C. 
Book I. (A Morning Walk, Playing in the Meadow, By the 
Brook, Blind Man's Buff) net 
Book Ii. (In the Woods, Boating, Village Musicians, 
Returning Home) : on. . aan 
Op. 72. Lyrica. Melodic Studies. C.:— 
6210a Tiook ad — Siren, Romance, Anxious Hopes, Morn- 


net 
65108 Book i 


(S, 0. 180. ) 


(P.M. fa.) = 


62094 


62096 


TSlow Waltz, The Caged | Bird, Dreaming, Slavonic, 
Cradle Song) ove oe §=s Met 
Separately : - 
No. 1. Melody. (P.M. 88.) ... 
6. Slow Waltz (S.O. 171.) 
8 Dreaming. (S.O. 108.) 
9. Slavonic. (P.M. 79.) . 
75. Bliithenregen (A Shower of Blossoms). Tonstiick. £ 
7. Filigrana. Melodische ep aie C.: 
No. 1, Ein Traum (A Dream)... én 
2. Frihlingslied (Spring Song) . 
3. Die Welle (The Wave).. ans 
4. Es war einmal (Once upon a time) oe 
5. Deutscher Tanz ... eco 
Op. 81. No.1. Jagdstitck. C. ... a s “ 
No. 2. Andalusian Dance. C. . We 
6211 Op. 83. Album ftir die Jugend (Album ‘for the e Young). 12 
Easy Melodic Studies, without octaves. C. — we 
Separately :— 
No. 3. Marchen. (Fairy Tale.) (S.O. 128. .) 
4. Christmas Bells ... iad . 
Op. 85. Tonleiter-Walzer, Humoreske. C. an win 
6212 Op. 88. Scenes of Childhood (Kinderscenen). 12 Melodic 
Pianoforte Pieces. C. ... m ooo «net 
Separately: 
No. 7. ne the Rocking-Horse (Auf dem Schaukelpferd). 
(S.O, 14 
A Dalle Ball (Bin Puppenball). "Shor, humoristic 
Pieces o- Sat 
Separately : - 
No. 3. Landler. (S.O. 156.) ... 
Op. 93. 2 Sonatinas :— 
No. 1, in F major .., - toe ee =o Det 
2, inG major .. ay ‘ ; «set 
Santa Claus Album. 12 Musical Bagatelles. C. net 
No. 1. ‘See Our Music Pages.) 
Op. 116. Emblems of Summer (Aus der Rosenzeit). C.:— 
No.1. Early Morn (In der Frithe) ... 
: . “Tis still the time of the Roses (Noch s sind die 
Tage der Rosen) oso os 


62144 
62146 
6195 


Op. 112. 


Hedge Roses (Heckenréschen) ba 
A Dance on the Lawn (Ein T ‘inzchen auf granem 
Rasen) ... * 
Dancing Gnats (Die Miicken spie! len) 
Nightingale’s zone achipalonsne) 
A Butterfly (Ein Falter) 
Boating at Eventide (Abends i im Nachen).. 
4 Eiteeraee, Cc. & 
omanze . 
Orientalische Serenade 
Valse gracieuse ... lt 
Gondoliera 


(8.0. 76. )e 
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| ARNOLD KRUG'S Compositions. (Continued)— 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

6933 Op. gu Double Blossoms (Kleine Bliiten). 
4, Pieces in easy style. C. ... 2 Books, each, net 
Recreations (Erholungsstunden). C.i— 
No.1. In the Evening (Abends) 

The Happy Home (Im trauten Heim) 

Foreign weeeee abt ee - 

Gavotte 

Waltz (Walzer) . 


VIOLIN tepaell "piANOFORTE 
11510 Op. 126. Walzer a jun 
53826 Op. 129. Arioso 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 
53786 Op. 125. Cavatina religiosa (Weihnachtslied) ... net 
ORGAN WITH INSTRUMENTS. 
5378a Op. 125. Cavatina religiosa (Weihnachtslied), for Violoncello 


with Organ Accompaniment. oer 
5382a bi 129. Arioso, for Violin with Organ Accompaniment net 


10 Melodious 


Op. 117. 





ICHARD WAGNER'S Tristan uND heii. 
Fantasia for the Pianoforte by SrepAN Esiporr. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8478. Price, net 1s. 

“Tt is not often that one can praise a fantasia on a great master’s work, 
but in the case of Stepan Esipoff’s ‘ Fantasia on Wagner's ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,’ ” one can do so ungrudgingly, for it makes an extremely pleasing 
souvenir of the wonderfully beautiful music.”—Musical Standard, August 
6, » 59% 





J. F, BARNETT'S _ Musical Landscapes for the 
Pianoforte. 


Augener’s Edition No. 80274, 4. 2 Books, Price, each, net 2s. 


“It is pleasant to come across two books of J. F. Barnett’s pianoforte 
works, ‘* Musical Landscapes” (dedicated to Sir ubert Parry), and to find 
such delicate tone- ieces as “ Wild Flowers” in Book 1 and ‘‘ Lovers’ Walk ” 
and “‘ Village Mirth” in Book 2."—Musical Standard, August 6, 1904. 


AX REGER’S Pianoforte Transcriptions ot 
J. S. BACH’S ORGAN WORKS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Prelude and Fugue in r flat major ... 
Prelude and Fugue in p major 
Toccata and Fugue in p minor 
Prelude and Fugue in & minor 
PIANOFORTE DUE’ ' s. 
Prelude and Fugue in p major 





Edition 
Neo, 


6017 
6018 
6019 





Toccata and Fugue in p minor 

Fantasia in G major... 

Prelude and Fugue in G major 

Prelude and Fugue in a minor 

Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 

Toccata and Fugue in & major 

Prelude and Fugue in & minor wal 

Prelude and Fugue in & flat mae ade ose bof oe 

Passacaglia in c minor oo ove 

* Max Reger has been most eneaa in his arrangement of Bach’s 

‘ Passacaglia in c minor ' and the ‘Prelude and Fugue in & flat’ as duets, 
With the last-named piece lovers of Bach will be most pleased, as it brings 
this difficult prelude within the powers of moderate performers. 
Another clever adaptation by Max Reger of Bach's ‘Organ Toccata and 
Fugue in p minor’ for the piano must be mentioned as deserving high praise 
for its skilful planning out for that instrument.”"—/usicald Standard, 
August 6, 1904. 


REINECKE’S Leichte  Clavierstiicke. 


e Easy Pieces, suitable as first lessons. % a52. (Con- s. d. 
tinental fingering.) Edition No. 8357... ‘ ~~ ames € 


e . « inthe om under notice the table, the dot value, and other 
matters connected with the elements of music are taught by example and 
not precept. And the are pl little pieces of which melody 
forms a cons icuous feature.” "—Monthly Musical Record 

Yo, 16. Menncte t in c, see Our neal Pages. 
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HILLIGER’S 10 Sruptes ror PIANOFORTE. 
+ (Introductory to those of J. B. Cramer, A. Schmitt, etc.) 
Revised, phrased, and fingered by O. THUMER. C. 
Edition No. 8181. Price, net, 6d, 
No, 5, in A, see Our Music Pages. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, 6, New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 
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The 
Rew Work “ Evening Sun” 


Of March 29, 1904, contains the following Review of 


Professor EBENEZER PROUT’S 
L] ARMONY: 


Its THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Sixteenth Edition, revised and largely re-written. 
Demy 8vo. Augener’s Edition No. 9182. 
Bound, net, 55. 


«A rasTE for the science of music, as opposed to its emotional 
side, is a thing inborn, like the love of the higher mathematics. 
But it needs no geometrical mind to take in the plain English 
of Dr. Ebenezer Prout’s well-known book on ‘ Harmony.’ 
There is no better cure, we believe, for a year of musical over- 
eating than is to be found in one day of plain living and high 
thinking on the Prout text-book plan. This is the sixteenth 
edition of a useful book, which is Augener’s edition No. 9,182 
in London, and was imported this winter by E. Schuberth 
& Co. The Dublin professor, best known for his edition of 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ which New York choruses now use, 
apologises for his many editions. His latest, he says, was 
brought out because of further investigation of ‘ the deriva- 
tion of the higher discords—the ninths, elevenths, and 
thirteenths.’ Doesn't that sound like explaining Edward 
Elgar’s chromatics or the ‘higher discords’ of Richard 
Strauss ? 

“Dr. Prout repeats, in part, his first preface, written 
in 1889: 

“* Most intelligent students of harmony have at times 
been perplexed by their inability to reconcile passages they 
have found in the works of the great masters with the rules 
given in the textbooks. If they ask the help of their teachers 
in their difficulty, they are probably told, “ Bach is wrong,” 
or “ Beethoven is wrong,” or, at best, ‘* This is a licence.”” No 
doubt examples of very free part writing may be found in the 
works of Bach and Beethoven, or even of Haydn and Mozart ; 
several such are noted and explained in the present work. 
But the principle must surely be wrong which places the rules 
of an early stage of musical development above the inspira- 
tions of genius. Haydn, when asked according to what rule 
he had introduced a certain harmony, replied that ‘“ the rules 
were all his very obedient humble servants’; and when we 
find that in our own time Wagner or Brahms or Dvorik 
breaks some rule given in the old textbooks, there is, to say 
the least, a very strong presumption not that the rule is wrong, 
but that the rule needs modifying. In other words, practice 
must precede theory. The inspired composer goes first, and 
invents new effects. It is the business of the theorist to follow 
modestly behind.’ 


“ How much more modest is this professor than some of less 
acquaintance with the classics! Dr. Prout’s musical illustra 
tions throughout the text number forty-six from Bach, forty- 
four from Beethoven, thirty-eight from Handel, thirty-five 
from Mendelssohn, and others from Wagner, Schumann. 
Schubert, Mozart, Haydn, and many another man. If ‘ The 
Messiah ’ furnishes thirteen familiar musical turns, the ‘ St. 
Paul ’ affords eleven, and eight are from that gold mine ot 
modern harmony, Wagner's ‘ Die Meistersinger.” Chromatic 
chords of the thirteenth lose half their terrors when shown in 
familiar guise.” 


London: AUGENER & CO, 





The 
Rew Work “ ation” 


of June 30th, 1904, contains the following Review of 
Professor EBENEZER PROUT'’S 
H ARMONY : 


Irs THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Sixteenth Edition, revised and largely re-written. 


Demy 8vo.  Augener's Edition No. 9182. 


Bound, net, 55. 


** Prof. Ebenezer Prout, whose maxim is that ‘the prin- 
ciple must surely be wrong which places the rules of an early 
stage of musical development above the inspirations of genius ; 
. . . and when we find that in our own time Wagner, or 
Brahms, or Dvorak breaks some rule given in old text-books 
there is, to say the least, a very strong presumption, not that 
the composer is wrong, but that the rule needs modifying.’ 
It is from this point of view that he has written his treatise on 
harmony. Many rules now obsolete, and contravened by the 
daily practice of modern writers, he has omitted altogether, 
and others he has modified greatly, while the laws affecting 
the chords of the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth have been 
simplified and classified by him. The result is a thoroughly 
up-to-date treatise, which cannot be commended too highly to 
pupils and teachers. That it has been found useful already is 
evinced by the fact that fifteen editions of it have been called 
for in twelve years. The present—sixteenth—edition is a great 
improvement on its predecessors, being practically a new book, 
greatly enlarged, and in part re-written. One of the new 
features is that, from the beginning, the harmonizing of simple 
melodies is taught simultaneously with the harmonizing of 
figured basses,” 


R. HUGO RIEMANN’S INTRODUCTION 
TO PLAYING FROM SCORE. Translated from the German. 


Crown 8vo. : i 
Augener’s Edition No. 9208. 
In paper covers, net 2s, ; bound in limp cloth, net as. 6d. 
ConrTenTs. 

InTropucTION.—The object and the essence of playing from score. 
Thorough bass playing as a preliminary step for playing from score. 

Cuarter I.—The exact reproduction on the piano of compositions in 
several parts :—Mental transposition of the staves (change of the 
above and below of the notation). Transposing instruments. Clefs 
unfamiliar to the pianist (C clefs). Difficulty of reading scores 
comprisiog many staves. The study of polyphonic instrumental and 
vocal compositions not a preliminary condition, but a principal means 
of advancement for score playing 

Cuarrer I1,—Simple forms of arrangement :—The playing of string 
quartet scores. Mode! : Mozart’s D major Quartet (Kéchel, 575). 
Change of the octave position of accompanying parts. Figurations 
and chord accents to be made suitable for the piano. Mere filling 
parts to be lefc out in polyphonic passages, 

Cuaprer I11.—Substitutes for orchestral effects :— Tremolo tones and 
chords. Drum rolls, Piano arrangement of the first half of a 
symphony movement by Fr. X. Richter (c major, Op. 4, III.). 
Fragments from Beethoven's 8th symphony. 


ye AND THE REFORM OF THE 
OPERA, 
ty EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 


New Edition, revised and largely re-written. 


Edition No. gt9g. Price, bound in cloth, with portrait of Waguer, net, 4s 


London: AUGENER & CO. 
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MUSIC INCLUDED IN THE SYLLABUS OF THE 


Examination for Associateship of the 
Royal College of Music, 1905. 


Published or Stocked by AUGENER & CO.,, London. 





PIANOFORTE (Solo Peformance). 


Bacu. Prelude in & flat. Book I. of “ Das Wohltemperirte Klavier” 
(Edition No. 1a)... nd i ob ov ae net 
Or, edited by E. Pauer (Edition No. 80104) .. es net 
Bertuoven. Sonata in F sharp, Op. 78 ae ee oe net 


Cuortx. Nocturne in & flat, Op. 55, No. 2 


Etude, “‘ Ricordanza " (Edition No. 5956) .. ee net 
Or with five other Studies of Liszt, forming Book II. of 
* Etudes d’exécution transcendante ” (Edition No. 62254) net 


ORGAN. 


Peters, Vol. 4, 


Liszt. 


3acH. Fantasia in G mejor, No. 11 (Edition 
No. 243) dd = = a a bs net 
Or, edited by W. T. Best (Edition No, 9853) .. 2 net 


RHEINBERGER. Sonata IX. in 6 moll. (Fantasia and Fugue). . 


VIOLIN. 


MENDELSSOHN. Concerto in £ major (Edition No. 1731) .. net 
Sonata in & major, No. 6 of Six Solo Sonatas (rst three 


movements) (Edition No. 2284) .. % pr an net 


Bacu. 


Guiraup. Caprice .. ae 86 dé ee be we net 
ScHuMANN. Sonata in D minor, Op. rat (1st and 3rd movements) 
(Edition No, 7580) .. net 


VIOLA. 


CampaGno.t. Caprices (Edition No, 7651)... ee - net 


ScHuMANN. Ma£archenbilder, Op. 113, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (Edition 
No. 7646) a an be . Pe 7“ Si net 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Rusinstein. Sonata in p (1st movement) (Edition No. 7745) net 


Piatti. Concerto in p minor (Last movement) = - net 
Suite No, 1, in G (Prelude and Sarabande) (Edition No. 
5501) on es ee ee Ae bs net 
Kummer. 8 Grandes Etudes, Op. 44, No. 1, in A minor (Edition 

No. 5545) o oe oe ee a os ee net 
** Am Springbrunnen” 


FLUTE, 


Grand Solo in a minor, Op, 57 (Edition No. 100034) net 


Bacu. 


Daviporr. 


KuHLavu., 


Wipor. Suite for flute and piano(Slow movement) complete, net 


Romance (Andantino) from the same . 


HAUTBOY. 


ScuuMaANN. 3 Romances (Edition No, 7853) 


Lurt, J. H. Study No. 20 (Edition No. 2963) 


5. 


2 
2 


Gounop. 


Grigec. 


PUBLIC SINGING. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Scuumann. “Er, der Herrlichste” in & flat (Germania, 213, or 
Schumann, Songs 13) 

Scuupert. ‘‘ Wohin?” (Whither ?) 

“Nuit Resplendissante ” ae 
LIGHT SOPRANO, 

Hawnoet. Recit., ‘“O grant it, Heaven,’’ and Air, ‘* So shall the lute 

and harp awake,” from (Handel, 

Songs, No. 7) 


SCHUMANN. 


“ Judas Maccabeus” 


“ Auftrage” (“ Messages ”)(Germania, 757) .. 
MEZZO-SOPRANO. 


Hanpvet. Recit., ‘Ye sacred priests,’ and Air, “ Farewell, ye 
limpid streams,” from “‘ Jephtha” (Hande!, Songs, No. 25) .. 
Berwioz. “ Absence,” in & flat 
** Aufenthalt,” in & minor (Edition No. 8920c) .. 
“Secrecy” .. ee 4% 
“A Dream” (Edition No. 26224) 
CONTRALTO. 


Hanpev. Recit., “Great Prophetess,” and Air, ‘In the Battle,” 
irom ‘* Deborah’’ (Handel, Songs, No. 10) ‘ 


Scuupert. ‘‘ Der Tod und das Madchen,” in p minor (Edition 
No. 89014) és ; 


** Bois Epais” (‘‘ Forest dim”) (arranged by A. Moffat) .. 


ScHUBERT. 


Wo tr. 


Lutty. 

Srrauss, R. ‘“‘ Allerseelen”’ 

Hayon. “ The Spirit Song,” in p minor (Germania, 452) 
TENOR. 


Hanpoet. Recit., ‘‘ My griefs for this,” and Air, ‘“* Why does the 
God of Israel sleep? ” from ** Samson” (Handel, Songs, No. 23) 


“ Stirb, Lieb’ und Freud” (Peters’ Edition No, 23844) 


SCHUMANN. 
Or, with German and English words, “‘ Die, love and bliss’ 
(Germania, 756) ¥. 


BARITONE. 


Hanpet Aria, “‘ Del minacciar del vento,’ from “ Ottone"’ (Echi 
d'Italia, 71) et es é 


PuRCELL. 


Song, ‘‘ What shall I do?” (Purcell, 20 favourite Songs) 
(Edition No. 8942) .. ée ee 


** Vittoria, Vittoria,” in c (Echi d'Italia, 18) 


CaRissiMi, 
BASS. 


Mozart. Air, ‘ Possenti numi” (‘ O Isis and Osiris’’), from ‘* The 
Magic Flute” (Echi d'Italia, 104, or Bass Songs, 12) i 8 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W.; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
and 6, New Burlington Street, W. 








